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“‘ Brightest Fancy wilt thou roam.” 
BY THEODORE T. LAKE. 


Where the forest mid the gloom, 
Spreads its leafy bowers, 

Brightest fancy wilt thou roam,} 
Sporting mid the flowers ; 

When the sun-set spirit flings, 
O’er the dew its roses, 

‘And the red breast’s music rings, 
Where rich shade reposes. 


When green spring sends forth her breath, 
To sport o’er walking nature, 

Spreads around each flowery wreath 
To glad each living creature ; 

Where the the streamlet sparkles bright, 
O’er earth’s verdant bosom, 

And the west wind breathes so light, 
Scarce it stirs the blossom. 


When the leaf in youthful green, 
On the grassy meadow, 

Throws the dark and chequered screen, 
Of its cooling shadow ; 

When the blue-bird pours its song, 
From the branch o’erspreading, 

And the forest’s green among, 
Flowers their breath are shedding. 


When bright summer lights the sky, 
With its softened azure, 

And the hours as on they fly, 
Nothing breathe but pleasure ; 

When from grass and flowret’s bell, ? 
Tiny notes are ringing, 

And the fountain from its cell, 
Silver gleams is flinging. 


When morn hangs her robe of gold, 
On the freshen’d flowers, 

And when sun-shine lights the wold, 
Music wakes the bowers ; 

When the lonely mountain smiles 
In the rainbow glory, 

And the stream as on it flows, 
Laves the willows hoary. 


When mild autumn steals along, 
Crimson, gold and yellow ; 

When leaves choke the fountain's song, 
And the fruit is mellow ; 

When the leaf no longer green, 
Whispers notes of sadness, 

And the drooping russet scene, 
Speaks no more of gladness. 


When soft music’s saddest tone, 
Wakes to grief the weeper, 

And on high the silver moon, 
Cheers the homeward reaper ; 
When the stars are shining bright, 

On the flowers beneath them, 
Which to ruin’s withering blight, 
Soon must storms bequeath them. 


When bleak winter chains the stream, 
With his shackles dreary, 

And no sun-shine’s glorious beam, 
Lights the day hours weary ; 

Wilt thou then, Oh, Fancy, cheer 
With song the blazing dwelling ? 

As along the wild winds tear, 
And the storm is swelling. 
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Glimpses of the Early History of Albany. 


BY ALFRED B. STREET. 





(Concluded.) 

The New World began now io engage seriously the 
attention of Europe. James the 1st of England, had 
immediately before his death, in 1625, cast a longing 
eye upon the New-Netherlands, and the desire to ob- 
tain foothold still prevailed in the breast of Charles his 
son, Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, had as early as 
1624, authorized William Usselinx, a Hollander, resid- 
ing however at Stockholm, to organize a Swedish Trad- 
ing Company, for the purpose of founding a colony on 
the South or Delaware River, but the plan was inter- 
rupted by the death of Gustavus on the glorious battle 
field of Lutzen. It was again revived under the reign 
of Christina his daughter, sanctioned by Oxenstiern, her 
chancellor, and finally in 1638 the Swedes gained foot- 
hold in the valley of Swans, settled previously by the 
Dutch under De Vreiz. 

In 1637 the Patroon Van Rensselaer, after having sent 
his complement of souis to the colony, embarked from 
Holland andarrived at the settlement. The village was 
now known by the name of Beaverwyck, and had en- 
larged considerably in size, lying under the guns of 
the fort, and protected also by its own palisades. The 
Patroon,erected his Trading House on the borders of the 
moat surrounding the fort, and upon the same island 
that Christianse selected for his redoubt, laid out his 
grounds, and built and fortified his mansion. 

The advantages of obtaining possession of the Fur 
trade, soon presented themselves to his mind. This 
valuable traffic had now increased to a considerable ex- 
tent, the snowy ermine and glossy beaver being sought 
after in the Courts and Capitols of Europe. To have 
this trade in his own hands was a very important ob- 
ject to the Patroon, and accordingly he set up a claim to 
staple- right in his broad estate of Rennselaerwyck, which 
extended from Barren Island on the south to Monemin’s 
Castle at the mouth of the Mohawk on the north. This 
staple-right, was a privilege, to compel all vessels trad- 
ing within his jurisdiction, to sel) their cargo at some 
point specified, or pay certain duties. Finding this right 
resisted, the Patroon fortified Barren Island, and pro- 
claimed the right, with the mute eloquence of cannon 
pointing across the channel of the river. This pro- 
ceedure was looked upon with a jealous eye, not only by 
Director General Kieft, at New-Amsterdam, but by the 
company at home. 

In 1644 an incident occurred, which threw the Jittle 
village of Beaverwyck into a state of great commotion. 
The yacht ‘* Good Hope” whilst peaceably upon her 
voyage down the river, arriving opposite Barren Island, 
was required by Capt. Kooren, who commanded there, to 
lower her flag in deference to the Patroon’s staple-right, 
and refusing, was fired into by the valiant Captain. The 
| tidings of this flew quickly. We can imagine the state 
of affairs at Beaverwyck. The sergeant from the fort, 
the trader from his little store al the corner—the burgher 
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‘ from his steep rovfed domicle opposite—the rude scout 


—the batteau steersman, and the hand from the sloop, 
all meet at the gable-tavern, in the midst of the village, 
as usual, to “talk the matter over.” The sergeant of 


course, thinks the firing from Rensselaerstein all wrong, 
the trader in the employment of the Patroon, thinks it 
allright, the burgher hesitates in his opinion, not know- 
ing yet which way his interests incline, the scout, and 


the batteau-man, are indifferent as to who is wrong, so 
long as there’s prospect of a fight, whilst the sloop-hand 
is boisterous in complaint as to the outrage committed 
on Schipper Looker:nans of the ‘* Good Hope.” 

The same excitement prevailed also at New-Amster- 
dam. Kooren was arrested, and the fortifications at Bar- 
ren Island protested against. A new cause of contention 
also arose between the Patroon and the Company, in 
consequence of \..e latter claiming all the land that 
could be swept by the guns of the fort, thus carving a 
large space of the very heart of Rensselaerwyck. This 
was of course resisted, and the Patroon dying about this 
time, the matter was carried on by Brandt Van Sleckten- 


RRR 


hoorst, in behalf of the orphan heir, with great energy. 
Things arrived at such a height at last, that Governor 
Stuyvesant, who succeeded Kieft, actually declared war, 
by sending a military force, consisting of a dozen men, 


ed Beaverwyck in all the pomp of battle array. And 
not only that, but they invaded the fortified dwelling of 
the late Pat 
fore named, 
sensation, this invasion must have created an excite- 
ment of the wildest character. But happily the page 


slauzhter, resulting from the formidable campaign. On 
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the contrary, it all ended, probably considering their 
habits, in smoke, and certairly in paper bullets, cast 
most unsparingly in the enemy’s ranks by Commander 
Van Slecktenhoorst. ‘The quarrel was continued, until 
the worthy commander was thrown into prison at New- 


Amsterdam, anda new Director of aflairs at Rensselaer- 
wyck appointed, The little settlement continued to in- 


crease, ‘The ship from Holland was anxiously looked 


brought by some wandering trader, that the lofty square 
hull, and weather stained sails had been seen by him at 
the litthewharf of New Amsterdam, and when the stores 
brouglrt by her, arrived at Beaverwyck, the hugekitchen 
hearths cast their gleams upon happy faces, the counte- 










nance of the industrious vrow seen in contrast to the eb- 
ony skin of the humble drudge, while the elm-shaded 
stuops of every gable-end-dwelling were crowded by the 
joyful burghers, who made the still evening air vocal 
with their laughter, jests and congratulations. 
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vast forests surrounding it. The Oneida Indian con- 
cluding his long and weary trial from Couxsachraga or 
the dismal wilderness, (which name he had given to the 
triangle of land, formed by the lakes Champlain, On- 
tario, and the river St. Lawrence) bearing his furs up- 
on his back, checked his footsteps upon the o’erhanging 
ridge, as the peaceful smokes of Beaverwyck met his 
eye, curling up in the sunset air—whilst his ear was sa- 
luted by voice, whistle and song within the village, and 
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who took fourteen days to find their way up, and enter- | 


troon at Rennselaerwyck, upoi: the island be- | 
If the affair of the Good Hope caused a | 


of History is not stained by the recital of any deeds of 


for, making it quite an event when the news came, 


The village must have been a beautiful point in the | 





| the dip of oars, and rattling 


| There were the palisades, 
|slanting back, there were 


of cordage upon the river. 
stained by exposure, and 
the steep roofs—and the 
| straggling street with itsgroups of pale faces—there were 





| the fields of grain and grassy meadows, and, upon the 


| river, the sunset gleam was reflected back from the huge 
j batteau, with its poles slanting along its sides, and the 
| wide main sail of the sloop, just gliding to the dock, 


| from its return voyage to New-Amsterdam. 
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The con- 
trast of the poor solitary Indian, whose ancestors had 


been lords of the region for centuries, with his mocca- 
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sins tattered from his many days travel, in order to bear 
had 


become his task masters, is fraught with much specula- 


‘ 


his burthen to those, who, in less than forty years 


tive meaning, as to the designs of Providence, in bring- 


} 


| ing the two races together. 


a. 


| In 1657, the quiet current of affairs in Beaverwyck, 


| was rippled by an incident which, however trivial and 


| common in older communities, was a cause of great 
| pleasure to the inhabitants of the settlement. This, 
| was the writing of a letter by the West India Com- 


| pany, the bearer being the Reverend Gideon Schaats, 


| (who sailed from Amsterdam to officiate as the cler- 
gyman of the colony,) that they would send a bell 


Drv 


and a pulpit for the little church newly constructed in 
the village. 


Sweet were the tones of this caller to 


prayer, echoing amidst the gables of the hamlet, and 


| 


melting over the surface of the river. ‘The rough boat- 


man, as he urged his batteau along the shores, heard the 


an 


soft chime stealing upon his ear, and knew by the sign 


~. 


that the Sabbath had again dawned over the forests; the 


deer drinking at the falls of the Norman’s kill, started 
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at the tinkling voice, and shrank into his covert — the 


| Indian, aiming his rifle, looked around with astonish- 
| ment, as the silver echo floated upon the air around 
him, until led to the village by the sounds, he saw in the 
humble temple, the pale faces bending in worship to 
the Great Spirit of their race. Eloquent was the 
preaching of that bell—the wilderness knew it and 
was glad. 

But while everything was flowing in so peaceful a 
channel in I 


das 
90 
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averwyck, events in Europe were shaping, 
which, a few years afterwards, produced an event that 
| broke upon the heads of the settlers like a thunderbolt. 
| The New World, as has been already stated, had for 


AAS 


some time attracted the attention of the powers of Eu- 
|rope, and particularly France and England. ‘The for- 
|mer had planted already her standard at Quebec and 
Montreal, but the latter had acquired no footing in the 


| region known as New-Netherlands, although she had in- 





| terposed her claim to the possession of it by discovery. 


1664, however, Charles II, in a very summary 
manner, granted, by charter, to his brother, the Duke 
of York and Albany, the whole region from the western 
| bank of the Connecticut river, to the eastern shore of 
| the Delaware, embracing of course, the province of 
New-Netherlands. Not only did he grant the land but 
he sent the same year an expedition consisting of three 
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ships, one hundred and thirty-guns and six hundred 
| men, under the command of Col. Nichols, to enforce 
| the Landing at New-Amsterdam, Nichols 
|made known his errand, with his guns pointing their 


claim. 
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| convincing arguments at the palisaded fort and seitle- 
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§ ment, and the brave old Stuyvesant, the last of the | the palisades attended by the shouting and frolicking 
‘ Dutch Governors, whose line, commenced by Peter | negroes: and of merry throngs of both sexes upon the 
» Minuet in 1625, ended now with him, this gray headed | wide and shady stoops. Thus passed the foot of Time 
5 soldier was forced under the circumstances to lower | muffled in down through primitive Albany, until the 
¢ his flag and surrender the province. Leisler Insurrection in 1689. 

‘  Beaverwyck, of course, was included, and the name of | __In 1656 the village was incorporated as a city, under 
¢ New-Amsterdam was changed to that of New-York, in | Gov. Dongan’s administration, and sixteen square miles 
4 honor of the one title of the Duke, and Beaverwyck to | taken from the now Manor of Rensselaerwyck, for its 
¢ Albany, after the other. territory,’ 


‘ 


¢ peace solemnized between 
: places reduced once more to the British rule, and their 
¢ names restored, 
‘ Events flowed again in their old channel, There 
¢ were occasional repairs of the fort and palisades; some 
2 new building was erected ; the settlers wrangled about | 
© the boundaries of wood-lots; outpost block-houses were 
; built in the neighboring forests; a vigilant eye was 
kept upon the Indians of Saratoga and Esopus; the 
rising dawn called life and activity into the two grassy 
streets, forming a green triangle between the sharp 
roofs; the sunset crimsoned the peaceful scene, of 
2 cattle wending homewards from the pastures, outside 
ow 


wm 


On the 24th of September, in this same year, the 
first Convention was held in Albany between the Eng- 
The latter had now arrived at 
Their 


lish and the Iroquois. 
their highest summit of power and greatness. 
war paths extended into every part of this Union; their 
tomahawks and scalping-knives enforced obedience upon 
Not the red man alone, but the 
The English, as a 


every savage nation. 
whites bowed to their supremacy. 
matter of course, did not overlook the advantages of 
obtaining and cultivating the friendship which the faith- 
ful warriors had freely bestowed upon the Dutch. They 
succeeded in their endeavors. The confederacy remain- 
ing true to their interests, till the broken and feeble 
remnant of the tribes, under Brant, left the blue lakes 
and green vallies of their former home, and sought a 
precarious existence on the banks of the Grand river in 
Canada. 

This Convention was the beginning of the series held 
at Albany until the opening of the Revolution, when 
the fast brand of the Iroquois council fire, which had 
burned steadily for more thana century, sank into ashes. 

Several years after this Convention, the Iroquois dis- 
played their friendship in protecting the interests of the 
English against the efforts of the French to obtain pos- 
session of the Fur Trade. The stern and warlike Fron- 
tenac, Governor of Canada, made desperate exertions 
to divert the channel of this lucrative trade from Albany, 
but to no purpose. The hatchets of the wild Senecas 
protected it on the southwestern borders of Lake Erie, 
and the Cayugas, Oneidas and Onondagas prevented it 
from flowing into the military 
Montreal. 


tenac, never extinguished. 


In the year 1673, a war broke out between England | 


and Holland. 
Binkes and Evertson appeared before New-York, re- 
Albany 


also fell again into the possession of Holland, and the 


duced it, and changed its name to New-Orange. 


appellation of Williamstadt was substituted. 


It was, however, not long that the original owners 


enjoyed possession, the next year beholding a treaty of | 


posts of Quebec and | 


This kindled a flame in the breast of Fron- | 


A small Dutch squadron commanded by | 
"5 


the nations, and the two} 


Enterprise and Industry began to hew their way with 
the axe, through the boundless forest, to some stream, 
valley or lake, to raise their cabins. The rude batteau 
more frequently crept up the waters of the Mohawk, 
and the flats of the Genesee bore tokens of the survey- 
or’s track, in the huge letters carved upon the trees, 
and the piled stones denoting his monuments. 

The same discontent against James II at home, was 
showed by the inhabitants of the Province. When, there- 
fore, the news came that William and Mary had succeed- 
ed to the throne, through the abdication of James, the 





| colonies looked to the local authorities for recognition 
of their new sovereigns. The Governor and Council 
refrained from proclaiming the now only legitimate go- 
vernment. In this state of things, Jacob Leisler headed 
a body of the people —seized the fort at New-York, 
and asserted the authority of the protestant King and 
Queen of England. Disliking and distrusting Leisler, 
many of the inhabitants of New-York retired to Albany, 


where, however, gaining possession of the fort, they pro- 
nounced also in favor of William and Mary, and orga- 
nized a convention ora kind of civil and military go- 
vernment. Leister despatched his son-in-law, Mil- 
bourn, with a force against Albany, to bring it to sub- 


jection. The inhabitants prepared to defend it. Major 


| Schuyler, so well known under the name of Quider, 


threw himself, with a portion of the inhabitants, into 
the fort, whilst the rest flocked to the City Hall, where 
Milbourn endeavored vainly to make them adherents 


ito his cause. He then attacked the fort, was unsuc- 
cessful, and left the place. 


taking advantage of the inhabitants resisting an Indian 


Subsequently, however, 


inroad, he succeeded in possessing himself of the city, 
and breaking up the Convention, 

| In the month of I ebruary, 1689-90, upon a Sabbath 
| morning, the city was thrown into the greatest excite- 
| ment and alarm by the tidings that the frontier settle. 
|ment of Schenectady, numbering about sixty houses, 
| had been surprised the night before, in a great tempest 
lof wind and snow, by a party of French and Indians, 
| whe had killed sixty of the inhabitants and carried 
| twenty-five into captivity. The energetic and coura- 
ge ous Schuyler despatched a force, composed of In- 
| dians and colonists, which coming up with the retreating 
foe, revenged the massacre with their rifles, and res- 
|cued many of the prisoners. 

| Convention after Convention was now held between 
ithe English and Iroquois in the city. The worthy 
| burgh rs beheld within their precincts the lofty step and 
Ciceronean look of Decanesora, the eloquent orator of 
| the Onondagas—two expeditions were directed by Fron- 
ltenac against the Iroquois, in the former of which, 
Schuyler pursued the enemy through the sleets and 


| blasts of a winter tempest and the deep snows of a 
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winter forest, until a floating cake of ice in the upper 
branch of the Hudson, alone rescued them from his 
grasp. The knife and tomahawk gleamed around the 
palisades of Albany, until the truce of Ryswick, which 
ended a year’s war in Europe, costing 800,000 lives and 
480,000,000 sterling of treasure. 

The 17th century then closed with peace reigning 
throughout the world. A glorious epoch. 

Here ends our brief outline of the early history of 
Albany, embracing a period of eighty-six years. To 
detail it faithfully and minutely, even in so brief a pe- 
riod, would require a volume. Probably the most in- 
teresting part commences with 1 0. It was for along 
time the theatre of events for a wide extent of country. 

rom causes here, results radiated through every part 
of the whole province of New-York. 

It remains to present two short sketches. 

There was shown to the eye of the traveller, in 1750, 
a small city, extending along the river, with high hills 
upon the West, clothed with the pine tree. Thestreets 
were broad, some paved and lined with trees, the long 
ones parallel to the river, the others intersecting them 
at right angles. One avenue leading up the hill was 
five times broader than the others, and served as a mar- 
ket-place. A Dutch Church, with a pointed roof, stood 
in the area formed by the angle of State, Market and 
Court-streets. It was of stone and had a bell. Upon 
the hill overlooking the town on the west side, stood a 
great stone fort, with high walls around it, and directly 
under it were the English Church and one of the two 
markets to which the country people were in the habit 
of resorting twice a week, There was a fine Town 
Hall, south of the Dutch Church, and close to the water 
side. 

The houses were neatly built of stone and shingles of 
white pine, some slated with tiles from Holland, with 
their gables upon the street. Enormous sutters pro- 
jected over the wide-walks, and wide stoops with seats 
and swinging doors, were at the front of each dwelling. 
Upon these stoops at sunset the population were in the 
habit of congregating, exchanging salutes and kind 
words with the neighbors, while the air was enlivened 
with the tinkling of the bells as the cows wended home- 
wards or stopped to graze upon the grassy margins of 
the street, and the shrill whistling of the young negro 
domestics lounging behind with their whips and goads, 
Surely the woods around must have murmured out their 
joy in pleasant rustlings at such a sweet sylvan scene, 
and the river must have echoed the song with its cool 
and hollow dashings. 

A century has scarce elapsed and not a few scattered 
tourists on their route to Canada only, but myriad travelers 
bound in all directions, see the fair city of Albany. 
They have arrived either with the up boat (the Knick- 
erbocker probably) or are seated in the long snake-like 
train that has rattled from Boston since the rising of the 
sun, over the Eastern Railroad. In either case the city 
bursts upon their view in a bright amphitheatre, with 
the evening radiance warm upon her summits. Or per- 
haps the western merchant, with the stern voice of Nia- 
gara yet roaring in his ears, perceives upon the pine 
plains at the outskirts of the city, spire after spire and 
dome after dome, catching the splendor of declining 
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day. They all see a city bustling with activity, hum- 
ming with business, a population of 40,000 giving life 
to the scene, its churches showing religious sentiment, 
its seminaries of learning a healthy intellectual state, 
its streets lined with elegant dwellings and wealthy 
stores, its basin paved with the roofs of canal boats, 
and its long pier crowded with river craft, the beautiful 
steamer, the picturesque schooner, and the long-masted 
sloop. They all see a city of solid wealth and respec- 
tability going forward in a pathway of sure and certain 
prosperity. 

There is nothing in the whole range of history so 
useful as these surveys over the career of the place in 
which we happen to have our habitation. They awaken 
a juster sense of appreciation—they bring home to usa 
stronger and fuller idea of the toils and privations, those 
that went before us suffered. The outlines that flit 
through the pages of general narrative, are here filled 
up, and stand before us in shape and color. 

To the inhabitants of Albany the marked traits of the 
Dutch character are shown in the greatest relief; their 
perseverance—their fortitude—their moral and physical 
courage. Bravely did they strike for freedom on the 
plains of Holland—nobly in this forest land, did they 
wrestle with the tempest and dare the tomahawk. 
With the rifle at their side they wielded the axe and 
guided the plough—grasping their weapons, they kneel- 
ed in humble adoration before the God of Heaven. 

Not only upon the Hudson, but on the banks of the 
Connecticut also, was this spirit manifested. Son of 
New-England as well as of Holland! let your heart 
glow with pride and grateful joy at the contemplation of 
your ancestors and the deeds that have made them im- 
mortal. In their forests were strong hearts daily nerv- 
ed in trial — strong arms daily lifted in conflict. Not 
less bright was the flame of liberty burning in their 
hearts—not less severe the test to which they were ex- 
posed. Whilst the Hollander was defending inch by 
inch, foot by foot, his native dykes from the legions of 
the Spanish Despot, the stern and pure hearted Cove- 
nanter was reading his bible by the flash of musketry 
amidst the glens and mountains of persecuted Scotland. 
Clinging to the faith of freedom and the dignity of man, 
whilst the one stood erect with a breast that had borne 
the shock of a thirty year’s war, the other spread the 
sail over a wildly dashing occan, and found a home and 
an asylum in the Western Wilderness. Here the two 
races met, and here they followed their destiny. The 
glittering tomahawk shone about their path—the fierce 
war-whoop rang in their ears—the flames of their 
dwellings, glared around their pillows. But valiantly they 
trampled upon danger—gloriously they triumphed over 
despair—in life they never quailed—in death they ne- 
ver trembled. When the roar of the British lion sound- 
ed hoarse through the wilderness, and Freedom, like 
Pallas from the head of Jove, sprung armed and ready 
with the shield upon her breast and the spear within 
her grasp, torrent-like did they dash up to the flag she 
had planted for the contest; American-like did they 
struggle, and bleed, and die around their banner, in 
defence of human rights. 

Let us remember then that we are the sons of those 
sires who so nobly acted and suffered. Let us remember s 
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that we have succeeded to a heritage where everything 
has been made to our hands. That the forests have 
been hewed into cities and villages, and fields and mea- 
dows, for us—and so let us act that when this genera- 
tion shall have passed away, the succeeding one shall 
find the briyht tracks of our footsteps in new adorn- 
ments and new blessings. 





A Day in Summer. 


BY RICHARD FELTON. 
I. 
How lovely is that glorious sky, 

That bends above this summer scene, 
How soft the west wind’s balmy sigh, 

That stirs those bowers of fragrant green, 
How sweet the voice of that glad stream, 
Which rolls in many a diamond gleam, 

These sloping banks between. 


Il. 

One single cloud within the blue, 

Of the bright heaven in sleeping fair, 
So pure, so snow white, in its hue, 

It seems some spirit of the air, 
Bending from its majestic height, 
To view the earth in summer light, 

And in its joys to share. 


Ill. 

The wood in twinkling foliage drest, 

Chequered with light and deepest shade, 
Rejoices in the presence blest, 

Of summer in her charms arrayed, 
The leaves are whispering on the bough, 
To the bright fountain’s silver flow, 

That sparkles in the glade. 


A 


IV. 

The maple spreads its canopy 

Of leaves, that quiver in the breath 
é Of gentle winds, whose balmy sigh 

Seems born to kiss each verdant wreath, 
And sunbeams light the silver bark 
) Of the tall beech, whose shadow dark 
Lies on the grass beneath. 


Vv. 
The birch sends forth its fragrance sweet, 
As incense to the soft bright hours, 
And emerald branches closely meet, 
O’er verdure gemm’d with countless flowers, 
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Or droop a green and graceful arch, 
As if to hail the Summer’s march, 
Within the shadowy bowers, 
Vi. 
The thrush now pipes his flute-like lay, 
Where green leaves spread a cooling bower, 
The blackbird warbles from the spray, 
The wild bee hums around the flower, 
The butterfly on pinion bright, 
Is revelling in the golden light, 
The creature of the hour. 
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Vil. 

As soft, as bright, as fancy’s dream, 

That far off landscape melts in light, 
In tenderest tints those mountains seem, 
) To blend themselves with ether bright ; 
That grassy vale, that sloping hill, 
This spreading field, all sweetly fill 

With beauty the rapt sight. 


? VIII. 

¢ Here where I sit beneath the shade, 
6 On grass as soft, as bright in hue, 
y As ever cloth’d a summer glade, 
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Or ever woo’d the summer dew, 
The sunlight falls in chequer’d gold, 
While branches like a pall are roll’d, 

Above my bended head. 


IX. 
Beneath me from the meadow green, 
The songs of rustic labor come. 
The scythe is glittering in the sheen 
Of the bright sun, and in the gloom 
Of shadows from the fruit trees, lie 
The herd, while others wandering by, 
Crop the red clover bloom, 


x. 
Within that poplar’s trembling breast, 
The wind awakes its sportive voice ; 
Now seems to roam o’er nature’s rest, 
To find some object of its choice ; 
Now enters in that leafy wood, 
And all the tangled solitude, 
Seems quivering to rejoice. 


XI. 

And on my brow it whispers sweet, 

As if to tell of all the things, 
That sporting o’er the green earth, meet 

The richest light that summer flings ; 
And now and then a wandering bee, 
Darts by me in his joyous glee, 

With music in his wings. 


XIl. 
And from the vale the streamlet’s voice, 

Mingles with that of many a bird, 

The grass in murmuring songs rejoice, 

And near the squirrel’s bark is heard, 
From the green wood that spreads its breast, 
Like a glad spirit from its rest, 

At summer’s glowing word. 


XIII. 

The grasshopper, amid the gloom 

Of shaded moss now chirps his song, 
And tiny harps mid nature’s bloom, 

Waked by each insect, floats along ; 
How beautiful is Summer, when 
Her form is seen by hill and glen, 

To sport her charms among. 





Woman.—Nature has given woman an influence over 
man, more ; 
from birth to death, he takes help and healing from her 


owerful, more perpetual, than his over her ; 


hand, under all the most touching circumstances of life ; 
her bosom succours him in infancy, soothes him in man- 
hood, supperts him in sickness and in age. Such in- 
fluence as this, beginning at the spring of life, and act- 
ing in all its most trying moments, must deteriorate or 
improve man’s character, must diminish or increase 
his happiness, according to the moral and intellectual 
gradation of woman. Thus, upon her improvement in 
particular, depends human improvement in general. 





Equality of Condition in Life.—A man born to 
worldly advantages is esteemed an object of envy by the 
multitude. Examine such destinies, and in most cases 
you will find them invalidated by some drawback or 
incompetency qualifying the magnitude of the blessing. 
Human life would otherwise be chequered by too cruel 


an equality of condition ; and the fate of the poor who ‘ 


do lack and suffer hunger, convey too bitter an accusa- 
tion against the justice of Providence. The evil influ- 
ences which surround the cradle of the rich often coun- 
terbalance the blessings of prosperity. 
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22 NORTHERN LIGHT. 
Names of Olergymen Johannes Waldschmidt, Weiseychenland, 
Connected with the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church of Hol- . . Foe r 
land, in the year 1759, residing or stationed in Great Britain, Modenkrik, Cocalico and Zeindenryk, 1752 
the present United States and the West Indies. Jonathan du Bois, Woordhampton and Zoud- 
sai i eaceiiiien init RAMPION 5. 000 vecccccs cecccceseveses 1752 
—_— John Jacob Wisler, Heydelberg, E ten and 
I have a catalogue or register of the Clergy of the Rutile Hite: — 1752 
above Church, corrected to January 4, 1759, and printed | ,, - Eo ee aes ne a eee 7 
Pai The following tak fe ‘+ will be int t Conraad Templeman, Danigal, Swatare and 
> > ¥y to > e = st- , . 
adage stent ae following taken from it wi — Qeeltobehtll,* °°? avis decccccsccecccce 1752 


ing.to some, at least, of the readers of the Northern Light. 
The orthography of places and names is carefully 
preserved. The figures at the left probably designate 
the year when they took charge of their respective con- 
gregations. 
In Great Britain. 


Henricus Haemstede, London,..... sessece 1741 
Henrick Putnam, London, ....cceseseeeeees 1751 
Bernardus Wennemarus Diemel, St. James’ 

Chapel, .cce 008 6608 06s 0000 cccecve 1742 
Johannes ter Kinder, St. James’ Chapel,.... 1744 
Petrus Van Sarn, Worwich,....seeeceescees 1750 


In the New Netherlands, now called the Pro- 
vinces of New-York and New-Jersey. 


Johannes Ritzema, Wiew- Vork,..0.seeesees 1744 
Lambertus De Ronde, View-York,.....+e++ 1751 
Reinhard Erichson, Friholt,.....seeeceescees 1736 
Fridericus Muzelius, Tappan, Emeritus,... 1726 
Gerard Haaghoort, Second River, ..++++++ + 1735 
Georgius Wilhelmus Mancius, Hingston, ... 1732 
Johannes Schuiler, Hakkingsak, &c..++. +++ 1756 
Johannes Casparus Fryenmoet, Menissink, 
Machakomich, Walpeck and Smits- 
field, rocrsccccsccccccscececccecsccces 1744 
Benjamin Meinema, Pakeepsje and Viskil,.. 1745 
Theodones Frielinghausen, (‘Theod. Jac. Fil.) 
Nieuw-Albanien, ....cccssecssccsce 1746 
Ulpianus Van Sinderen, (Ulp. Fil.) Lang- 
Biland, ..0.ccccrcocsccsccercossces 1746 
Joannes Henricus Goetschius, Hakkingsak 
and Schralenburg,.c+cceeseeeesvees 1748 
Joannes Lyecht, Brunswyk, ..eescececeeees 1748 
Benjainin Van Der Linden, Paremes,.....-- 1748 
Samuel Verbryk, Tappan, .ce.seceseessees 1750 
David Marinus, Achquechnouk, seoesssseeee 1752 
Barent Vromans, Schonegtaile, ceosseeseees 1756 
Thomas Romein, Queens County, Ocesterbaei, 1753 


Johan Caspar Rubel, (Joh. Casp. Fil.) Ryn- 
Deck, coos cece cece ccce cece cece ccecce 1 
Johannes Schenema, Kats-kil and Cogsackie, 175% 
William Jackson, Bergen & Staaten Eiland, 17 
Niewe Paltz, Schoggarie, Kinder- 
hoek, Manner Van Levingston, 
Klaverack, Kings County, Vacant. 
In de Provincie Van Pensylvanien. 
Johannes Bartholomeus Rieger, Med. Doct. 
Schafferskerk. 
Georgius Michael Weiss, Gosschenhope and 
Gossenschwamp,.ecsscerceesscesess 1746 
Johan Philip Leydich, Falknerschwamp and 
PYOGMERSy vo dé cede vce debe veces sees 1748 
Jacobus Lischy, Yorktown, Kruiskrik, Ca- 


nawage and Brannitschy, ..+..+++ ++ 1749 
Henricus Wilhelmus Stoy, Tolpenhaken,... 1752 
Philip Wilhelm Otterbein, Lankaster,...... 1752 





Schippach, Witpen, Indienkrik and 

PRs ie ssedechevtoeccccoss Vasont. 
Groote Lechoww,. Kleine Lechouw, 

Fork Van Delaware, Laccona 

and Spring field,.c++seeesee.+ Vacant. 
Magunschy, Allemangel, Schmattz- ° 

gass and Maradany,.....«+.+ Vacant. 
Philadelphia,cccccccccscccccoscecece Vacant. 


Inspector Scholarum Pennsylvani- 
carum. 
Michael Schlatter, V. D. M. 
Clergyman on his way to Pennsylvania, 
Johannes Christophus Muntz. 
In Virginia. 
Schanador, Misariotte, Zoud Branch 
and Nieww Germantown. 
In Maryland. 
Theodorus Franckenfeld, Mannaceay, Cana- 
gegee and Canawagee, .sessecsseces 1752 
In Nieuw-Jersey. 
POPES “Ss oedsiceisatctcsdcsosices Vacant. 
In the Dominions of the King of Denmark. 
Johannes Wernerus Knevels, St. Jan, .... «+ 1752 
Johannes Arnoldus Montenacq, St. T’homas,. 1756 
Johannas Lambertus Urbanus Boreel Hoffman, 
Bb; CPUS 5: 06 cdVt edie 6466 800066600 1757 





Dr, Channing on Poetry.—Poetry, far from injuring 


society, is one of the great instruments of refinement , 
and exaltation. It lifts the mind above ordinary life, ‘ 


gives it a respite from depressed cares, and awakens the 
consciousness of its efficacy with what is pure and no- 
ble. In its legitimate and highest efforts, it has the 
same tendency and aim with Christianity ; that is, to 
spirituslize our nature. Poetry has a natural alliance 
with our best affections. 


pose is to carry the mind beyond and above the beaten, ‘ 


dusty weary walks of ordinary life, to lift it intoa purer 
element: and to breathe into it more profound and gen- 
erous emotion. 
brings back the freshness of early feelings, revives the 
relish of simple pleasures, keeps unquenched the en- 
thusiasm which warmed the spring time of our being, 
refines youthful love, strengthens our interest in human 
nature, imparts vivid delineations of its tenderest and lof- 
tiest feeling, expands our sympathies over all classes of 


society, knits us by new ties with universal being, and 


through the brightness of its prophetic visions, helps 
faith lay hold on the future life. 





Quaint.—A book was printed during the time of ‘ 
Cromwell, with the following title: “‘ Eggs of Charity « 


laid by the Chickens of the Covenant, and boiled with 
the water of Divine Love. Take ye and eat.” 


Its great tendency and pur- , 


It reveals to us the loveliness of nature, « 
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The Misfortune of getting an Office. 





BY CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS KWILL, ESQ. 


It was in the spring of the year, but what precise 
year it matters not much, that business — no, not bu- 
siness, rather necessity, led me to New-York, that 
Golgotha of brick and mortar — that receptacle of every 
vice in its most concentrated form —that hiding hole 
of suffering and enduring patience in their holiest im- 
personations, and the home of as much noble-hearted 
virtue as you will be apt to meet in any other part of 
the world, if you can only happen to find it out. 

At this period I was burthened, I may now confess, 
with much less money than wit—with more leisure 
than luck, and with every opportunity that ‘ nothing 
in particular to do” could afford to enable me to become 
acquainted with all that was worth seeing and studying 
in the city. There was not, accordingly, a public 
square from the Battery to Union place that was not 
familiar with me and my shalow. I was a steady at- 
tendant **at Court,” for at the City Hall they had con- 
venient benches on which the weary could be at rest ; 
dropped in occasionally to wilness the doings in the 
Egyptian Tombs, not, however, as a sufferer but as a 
connoisseur, to examine the bumps on the cranium of 
the loafers from the Five Points; was punctual at the 
windows of the different print shops on every Monday 
morning, to inspect the latest ‘* plates,” native and im- 
ported. My criticisms on the political caricatures, 
which were spread before ‘‘the admiring public” at 
the several corners in Wall-street, were never wanting 
to guide the judgment and correct the taste of those 
who, like myself, came to look but not to purchase, 
and whom I occasionally had the kindness to assist to a 
knowledge of the features of the various characters of 
the day, whose eminent actions entitled them to a place 
on the blind brick wall to which they were affixed. 

seing a literary character in those days, I lounged 
through the several libraries, skimmed my eye over the 
latest periodicals, was familiar with the leading article 
in every review, and the best story in every monthly— 
poetry I never read,—and gave my opinion so decisively 
on their merits that I began to be looked upon as one of 
the stars of the literary firmament, and men signifi- 
cantly pointed at me with the thumb over the shoulder. 

There was one spot, however, that I never failed to 
visit every morning and every afternoon of the week, 
whatever aspect the weather wore. This was the public 
news-room, not with the view, I must say, to know 
what dust the politicians were kicking up at Washing- 
ton—who was to be the next inmate of the White 
House—which ticket was to prevail in the fall, or who 
should be the next Mayor — my researches were of*a 
more humble nature; they were confined to the adver- 
tisments, limited to the column of “* wants,” for I was 
t” of employment, and one of the thousand 
and one ‘‘availables” for any office in the gift of any- 
body, from an Ambassadorship to Russia, where nothing 
is to be done but to receive the outfit and salary, down 
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to a clerkship for which “ the applicant is in every re- 
spect qualified, writes a good hand, has no objection to 
go into the country, and to make himself generally 
useful.” 

In my various peregrinations and visits, I was, it may 








easily be conceived, neither solitary nor alone. There 
were plenty besides me, who were ‘idle inthe market,” 
and whose ingenuity, like mine, was exerted conside- 
rably to get rid, with as little tedium as possible, of the 
better part of the four and twenty hours. Many of 
these crossed my path at repeated, though distant in- 
tervals, haggard in face and seedy in coat, without leav- 
ing much impression behind, and perhaps with but 
little thought of what trials either they or those depend- 
ing on them, were undergoing in their desperate for- 
tunes. 

There was one man, however, to whom my atten- 
tion was directed, not indeed by any design of mine or 
of others, but rather casually by circumstances which 
trivial separately, by their repetition and agglomera- 
tion made at last an impression on my mind as drops of 
water make indentations in rocks, not by force, but by 
constant dripping. He ' 
dle size, thin of visage, and grey of hair, but of a frame 
originally wiry and well set, though now stooping and 
diminished in elasticity. 


s advanced in years, of mid- 


There was nothing peculiar 
in all this; but once or twice I caught his eye, and 
there was in this feature a softness, I should add a be- 
nevolence, which contrasted strongly with the hard 
angularity of the rest of his features and form, and 
caused an impression in his favor which, perhaps, 
might not otherwise have been produced. 

I remember not now whether it was this which first 
created an interest towards him in my mind. Possibly 
it was the observation which I made whilst watching 
him now and again, examining, like myself, the pa- 
pers of the day. He too dwelt, not exclusively how- 
ever, but protractedly, over those columns containing 
the advertisements of merchants and others in want of 
clerks ! 

The fact spoke volumes and in trumpet tones. He 
was, like myself, also in search of empleyment — but 
He, in that 
stage of life when he was entitled from the past to some 


alas! with what long odds against him. 


settled provision for the future ; I, in the start, fresh for 
the race, and if not crowned with success, at least not 
crushed by disappointment ; he, perhaps, with wife and 
children anxiously watching for his success; I, the 
bright ‘ world all before me where to choose.” 

Suspicions like these sharpened observation, and in 
my walks, hurried hither and thither, according as my 
expectations or the advice of friends suggested, I could 
not fail to meet this gentleman—for in manners at least 
he appeared entitled to that appellation—especially as 
similarity in our pursuits often led him to those places 
whither [ also proceeded on a like errand. 

It was in the course of one of these excursions — not 
however in search of the picturesque — but hunting 
after ‘‘ the one thing needful,” that a heavy shower ar- 
rested our steps as we were leaving a building where 
‘* business” happened to callus both. An interchange 
of remarks usual on such occasions, followed. Some 
conversation ensued, and as it was the hour for dinner, 
[ proposed adjourning, now that the rain had ceased, to 
a neighboring eating-house, where we should dine to- 
gether. We became acquaintances from that day— 
friends some time after, and I now look back to those 
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full of philosophy and wisdom to be found neither in 
books, in colleges nor in academies, nor in any school 
that I know of except in that huge ‘* Normal School”— 
the world. 

It is not my design to detail here all that occurred 
whilst serving out my time as ‘‘ a waiter on providence,” 
nor do I intend to describe the perfection to which I 
had arrived in climbing to back offices three pair of 
stairs up, or in diving down into basements and cellars 
where the shaver and harpies of the money market “‘ most 
do congregate,” nor how often I was on the eve of being 
provided for, and how much oftener I was disappointed : 
all this would tire both myself and the reader, and 
serve no useful purpose. 

At the end of a long and weary day, during which I 
had exerted myself more than common in endeavoring 
to procure something to do, I crept, fatigued in body, 
dejected in mind, exhausted in patience and sick at 
heart, down to the Battery, to recover my exhausted 
spirits, in contemplating the beautiful picture which 
Nature, in the fullness of her generosity, preserves 
there for the poorest and humblest, as well as for the 
richest and proudest of her children. 

Over the Staten Island hills the sun was sinking in 
all its splendor and majesty, lending sky and water alike 
arobe of mingled colors, like the rich tints that play 
upon changeable silk. The evening breeze rippled the 
broad surface af the bay, just enough to fill every part 
of the scene with life. The pennants of a noble man- 
of-war anchored off Governor’s Island fluttered gently ; 
a hay-sloop, heavily laden, with its huge mainsail at 
its side, came bending along; a “ Sound” schooner 
was gliding past, bound probably for ‘* Dutchess” and 
a market, whilst here and there danced a tiny boat, the 
measured-stroke of whose oars dropped on the ear from 
the distance, with measured chime and soothing sound. 

In my moosliest hours, in my darkest moments, there 
has been always something in the green hues which co- 
ver mother earth, in the forest foilage, in the clear 
deep and winding waters of our own American rivers, 
in our cloudless skies, in the goldenhues of our setting 
sun, yea, in every appearance of Nature, whether ma- 
nifested in the sublimity of our mountains or in the 
quiet repose of our vallies, which could chase away de- 
spondency and light up hope Within my heart. Such 
an effect had the landscape now before me. I forgot 
all the cares of the day, and trusting again to what to- 
morrow might bring forth, lighted a cigar, whiffed 
away all trouble with the light wreaths of smoke which 
curled from my lip, and dropped into a revery, during 
the continuance of which, I dare say, more castles 
were built than were ever stormed by the renowned 
Amandis of Gaul or sacked by the Seven Champions of 
Christendom. 

In the midst of these waking dreams some person 
came and sat on the bench beside me. I awoke. It was 
my friend to whom I had the honor of being introduced 
by the shower of rain. We were in a moment deep in 
conversation, he rallying me on my absence of mind, 
for it seems he stood for some time near me before he 
sat down. But for this I was not prepared. I turned 
again to the landscape, but it was all gone. Evening 
had closed around me whilst dreaming my dream, and 
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I had nothing for it but to take his arm and return 
home. 

I had a friend in Washington who was so kind as to 
feel an interest in my behalf, and who proposed obtain- 
ing some minor office for me there, in the event that I 
should fail to find employment in New-York, and from 
this gentleman a letter awaited me on my return to my 
lodgings. I opened and read it. "Twas not of much 
moment—filled with promises and all that sort of thing, 
so characteristic of Washington letters. Without say- 
ing a word, I passed it to my companion for perusal. 
That eye, the benevolence of which I had already go 
often remarked, was at once fixed on me with an ex- 
pression of much feeling and sympathy, and a sigh 
broke unexpectedly from him, for it seemed to me then 
that this trivial circumstance had touched achord within 
him which had not of late been disturbed. Struck by 
such a singular occurrence I hesitated not to enquire its 
cause. 

** Put an end to that correspondence, my dear sir,” 
he replied, “ trust not to these Washington letters, nor 
to these Washington friends, for their promises and 
professions will terminate, even if realized, in wasted 
time, mocked hopes, and blighted happiness.” 

I was amazed. Could this man too have travelled 
that road on which I was about to enter, unconsciously 
to myself? Could he have been an office seeker? 
Could he have danced attendance at the White House, 
lobbied in the Capitol, and played lacquey to members 
of Congress ? 
spoke no word. 

** Aye!” he answered, ‘* I have been over the whole 
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He saw my enquiries in my eyes, for I 
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ground, There is not an avenue in Washington that I 
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am not familiar with; not a waiter at Gadsby’s that 
does not know me; have lobbied with Senators; chat- 
ted with Presidents; hunted for office and obtained 
office, and from that success date all my misfortunes.” 

I could not believe my senses, but without noticing 
my embarassment he proceeded :— 

‘* I started in life with prospects as fair as any one, 
not perfectly independent could desire ; a faircharacter, 
untiring industry, unwearied energy, popular manners, 
and good appearance. The section of the country in 
which I was reared was pretty well stocked with young 
men, so one morning, I asked my father for a few dol- 
lars—he could not spare me many—and his blessing, 
and started for one of the Western States, to drive my 
fortune—‘ to make a spoon or spoil a horn,’ as the say- 
ing is, 

** I] was not long in my new location when I obtained 
employment, which, however, for the first year or two 
enabled me to do nomore than to make both ends meet. 
I added however, day by day, to the number of my ac- 
quaintances, attended town meetings, was active in of- 
fering motions, writing resolutions, and without being 
too forward, made myself as useful as I could in the 
management of public business and in the discussion of 
public affairs, to which by my education I was every 
way qualified. 

«*T was soon noticed. An old lawyer took me by the 
hand, and under him I qualified myself to practice 
at the different courts in our neighborhood, and became 
by degrees what is called an active politician. 
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* Questions of local interest which excited consider- 
al feeling in those parts, came to be mixed up, some- 
time afterwards, with political matters. You have very 
little knowled ze of the subject on the seaboard. It was 
the settlement of the public lands and s yuatters rights— 
ot as the papers called them, ‘ pre-emption rights.’ I 
perceived at once with the acuteness of a politician’s 
eye, which was the popular side of the question, and 
seized it. To bring my talents to bear more effectually 
on the public mind, I took a share in our county paper, 
wrote some strong articles in favor of the popular ca se, 
aad by “stu nping” and speechifying succeeded in being 
taken up as a candidate, and sent to the Legislature by 
our party, which inscribed on its banners, ‘ Universal 


) Freedom and Squatters Rights !” 


“ { now became a leading man in our little political 
world ; removed to the capital of the State; attended 
conventions for the nomination of Governor and other 
high officers; clung to my party ‘through thick and 
thin,’ and came at last, by the working of machinery 
and the pulling of wires, with which none but the ini- 
tiated are acquainted, to be heard of at Washington. 
This was on the eve of an exciting presidential contest. 

** Endowed with considerable volubility of tongue, 
gifted with a certain amount of talent in making ‘ the 
worse appear the better reason,’ backing my opinions 
in the manner usual to out-and out politicians, and 
flooding the country with stump speeches as weil as 
with editorials, reports of meetings, and one-sided Con- 
gressional documents, through the columns of our lead- 
ing paper, with which I now became connected, I suc- 
ceeded, along with the other leading men of our side, 
in carrying the State for our Presidential Candidate ; 
but I must add, at an immense draft on my own pecu- 
niary resources, not counting at all the loss of time, 
neglect of business, and every other corollary attendant 
on such a contest, especially where parties were pretty 
equally balanced. 

** After the battle was fought and won, and I in si- 
lence calculated my gains, I found that however well 
others had fared, I certainly suffered more than I could 
afford. Many of my clients, noticing the ardor with 
which I had devoted myself to politics, and imagining 
that they should have gained causes to which they were 
parties, but which they had lost, laid the blame at my 
doors and gave their business to others. I now reasoned 
that I, as one of the conquerors, was entitled to some 
of the spoils of the victory. 

«« As misfortune would have it, one of the govern- 
ment Agents for the public lands happened to die just 
at this critical time, and ‘ office’ 10se before my eyes 
in its most-alluring guise. Forgetting the wholesome 
principle that the slow and patient efforts of industry 
would extricate me from my temporary embarrassments, 
and leave me afterwards on much firmer and much 
higher ground, more efficiently than the spasmodic 
vaultings of ambition and office seeking, I looked to 
the latter as the easiest and most certain means of get- 
ting rid of present difficulties. Then came the self- 
flattering persuasion that I should have increased means 
to promote the interests of my ‘party,’ of paying others 
for their politica] allegiance to me, and of more perma- 
nently securing my own power. 
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**I hurried at once to Washington, backed by every 
recommendation that I could collect from quarters 
that I thought of influence, and provided with proper 
securities, in an evil hour obtained the office. 

«Qn my return home I found myself at ence of much 
greater importance, than I had ever before dreamed an 
oifice holder could he. If I was anxious, asa politician, 
to stand well with others before, especially on the eve 
of an election; if I was ready to shake every man’s 
hand, and to drink with every man who wished to 
‘ treat,’ or wished to be ‘treated,’ I found matters now 
Every body wished to stand well with me— 
to shake hands with me, and to ask me to drink. 

** But there was still predominantone feeling over all. 
That was to render my office subservient to the interests 
of my ‘party.’ The fall elections were coming on; 
State officers were to be chosen; the next Legislature 
would have to elect a United States Senator, and it was 
therefore of importance that we should hold the ascen- 
dency in the State. I had to contribute my share to 
the expenses. Not only this. There were many political 
under agents who worked zealously for our side, who 
were in justice also to be provided for, and as the 
greater portion of the public moneys passed through my 
office, I was called on todistribute my patronage among 
a horde of applicants, each of whom claimed provision 
for himself as a right, failing the recognition of which, 
significant hints were thrown out that the parties would 


reversed, 


go over to the enemy, ‘ horse, foot and dragoons !’ 

«The political morality of the day showed no impro- 
priety in all this. Office was to be administered, it 
seemed to be tacitly understood, for the benefit of those 
in power, not for the promotion of the general interests 
of the community, and I could perceive no wrong in 
acting on principles which seemed to be everywhere 
admitted. I administered my trust, therefore, accord- 
ingly, and we continued in the ascendant. No man 
who made himself useful ever found me unwilling to 
remunerate him for his services, though as far as I was 
personally concerned, experience convinced me that I 
was no gainer by being an office holder. 

** Things continued to work thus for several years, 
and another sharp political contest was approaching, 
when, as if with ‘ malice aforethought,’ as the lawyers 
say, one or two Receivers of the public money explod- 
ed. A postmaster in some back part of Mississippi next 
gave way. A Louisiana treasurer followed suit, and the 
newspapers for a horrid length of time contained nothing 
but accounts of public officers turning defaulters and re- 
moving to Texas. 

** With a pertinacity which nothing but the rage of 
party could account for, our opponents in Congress rung 
the changes, day after day, on these ‘ untoward events,’ 
until at length no honest man was above suspicion. 
The National Administration could no longer stem the 
current; orders were issued at Washington for every 
officer responsible for the public moneys, to make up 
his accounts and to pay over his balances forthwith, 
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**One of these circulars reached me, among others. 


I made up my accounts as directed, but the balance was 
not so easily found. Election expenses, political par- ¢ 


tizans, swallowed all up, and I found myself minus so ? 


} many thousand dollars that it was useless to think even 
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of meeting the deficit. 
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The District At- 
torney entered prosecutions against me and my securi- 
Whatever property they and I had was seized, 


2 and I was thrown on the world, I may say without a 


LAA 


| is so rapid as his motion downwards. 
) s2em to crowd on him by battalions. 


friend, for those whom I had ruined myself to serve, 
now turned upon me in my misfortane and censured me 


for having brought so much ruin upon so many respec- } 


table families. 

‘© When a man begins to fall in this world, nothing 
Misfortunes 
The reverses of 


, fortune had such a shock on my poor wife, whose con- 
) stitution at the best was but delicate, that she was 


’ seized with severe illness and died. 


One by one my 
little ones caught the scarlet fever, and one by one the 
Lord took them to himsell, leaving me, like the scathed 


/ and blasted pine in the forest, without leaf or limb, 
, capable neither of defending myself nor sheltering 


’ others from the storms which whistled round me. 
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‘* Palsie.d in almost every nerve, benumbed in every 


, faculty, I wandered for a long period of time incapable 
/ of thought or action. 
“ ences, came at last to my aid. 
2 ceived at once the whirlwind of dissipation in which I 


Religion, with her holy mfluen- 
I looked back and per- 


had passed away my better years, and in which all my 
best energies had been swallowed up, and whilst I 
mourned the losses of wife, children and friends, I 
bowed before the rod of the CHAsTENER whom, I re- 
ligiously hoped, subjected me to this trying fire in order 
to purify and to fit me for another and a better world, 
where we shall no longer be troubled with the passions 
and vexations of this. 

‘**T could not bear to continue among the scenes of my 
past pride and prosperity. I soon arranged the wreck 


’ of my affairs, and came to this living caravansera, in 


the hope of obtaining that trifling sufficiency which 
might enable me to drag out, without much suffering, 


) the remainder of my days in obscurity, in the midst of 


the great crowd. I have succeeded to-day in getting 


» employment from an old friend who knew me in better 


days, and who has enough of the knowledge of the 
world to perceive that a man may be unfortunate with- 


' out being dishonest, and that many of our misfortunes 
) proceed rather from the weaknesses than from the vices 


of our nature. 

** You have now heard my story. Youare young and 
beginning the world. You have the benefit of the ex- 
perience of one who has succeeded in obtaining an office, 
but at what a price '—If you are capable of learning by 
the experience of others, avoid Washington and shun 


, all correspondence with that quarter.” 


With these words, my friend took his leave. I soon 
after retired to bed, but not to sleep. My mind was too 
much excited by the narrative to which I had listened. 
What other effect it had on me it is needless to say, 1 
have only to add—I never have been an office-holder. 





All attempts at originality must end either in the 
quaint or the monstrous. For no man knows himself 
as an original ; he can only believe it on the report of 
others to whom he is made known.— Washington Ailis- 
ton. 
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A supersedeas soon followed | 








German National Wealth. 





Translated from Hoffman Van Fallersleben. 
(This is the individual who was not long since expelled frem 
the dominions of the King of Prussia, and whose works were 
forbidden to be sold.} 





Hurra! hurra! hurra! hurra! 
We're off unto America ! 

What shall we take to our new land 7 
All sorts of things from every hand! 
Confederation protocolls ; 

Heaps of tax and budget rolls ; 

A whole ship load of skins to filf 
With proclamations just at will, 

Or when-we to the new worip come, 
The German will not feel at home. 


Hurra! hurra! hurra! hurra! 

We're off unto America! 

What shall we take to our new land 7 
All sorts of things from every hand ! 
A brave supply of corporal’s canes ; 

Of livery suits, a hundred wains ; 
Cockades, gay caps to fill a house, and 
Armorial buttons. a hundred thousand, 
Or when we to the n—Ew wor_Lp come, 
The German will not feel at home. 


Hurra! burra! hurra! hurra! 

We're off unto America! 

What shall we take to our new land 7? 
All sorts of things froa every hand !. 
Chamberlain’s keys, a pile of sacks ; 
Books of full blood descents, in packs , 
Dog chains and sword chains by the ton ; 
Of order ribbons, bales twenty-one, 

Or when to the new wor_p we come, 
The German will not fee} at home. 


Hurra! hurra! hurra! harra! 

We’re off unto America! 

What shall we take to our new land ? 

All sorts of things frem every hand! 
Scull caps, periwigs, old-world airs ; 
Crutches, privileges, easy chairs ; 
Counsellor’s titles, private lists ; 

Nine hundred and ninety thousand chests, 
Or when to the nEw worLp we come, 

The German will not feel at home. 


Harra! hurra! hurra! hurra! 

We're off unto America! 

What shall we take to our new land 7 

All sorts of things from every hand! 

Receipts for tax, toll. christening, wedding and funeral ; 
Passports and wander books, great and small ; 

Plenty of rules for censor’s inspections, 

And just three millions of police directions, 

Or when to the new wor_p we came, 

The German will not feel at home. 





-4n Apt Reply.—I\n one of the latest days of Fox, 
the conversation turned on the comparative wisdcm of 
the French and English c!.aracter.—“* The Frenchman,” 
it was observed, “delights himself with the present ; 
ihe Englishman makes himse}fanxious about the future: 
is not the I'renehman the wiser?” **He may be the 
merrier,” said Fox; ‘but did you ever hear of a sav- 
age who did not buy a mirror in preference te a tele- 
scope ?”” 





{iG We neglected in our last to state that the beauti- 
ul type on which the Northern Light is printed, is 
rom the Foundiy of James Conner & Son, New- 
York. 
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The Ideal, and the Practical. 
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from the established usayves and customs of society, but 


\ 


sion, however apparently innocent and harmless, beyond 
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dangerous, or at least fanatical, absurd, and impracti- 


cable. Favored, themselves, by the world and the 


world’s rezard—having attained their ends and accom- 
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plished the height of theirambition, th:ongh the agency 


of means recognized and sanctioned by universal pre- 


scription—they conceive themselves entitled to point 


out the land-marks which enclose the arena of science, 


fiable speculation, Prudent, cauticus and reserved in 
all their intercourse and dealings with men—skilfully 
availing themselves of the passions, the prejudices and 
the foibles which meet them at every turn in the social 
thoroughfare — carefully avoiding offence, and judici- 
ously balancing probable contingencies, with an eye 
sinzle to ultimate or immediate profit,—these men—and 
their name is legion—speedily make their way, un- 
questioned and unchallenged, to the safe retreats, and 
quiet harbors of worldly prosperity, wealth and station. 
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busy scenes around them—and wrapping themselves in 


the impenetrable mantle of selfishness, utter forth their 


oracles of practical wisdom and sternly frown upon 


every thoughtless or daring innovator who presumes to 


question or doubt their infallibility. Each succeeding 


age adds to the number and increases the importance 


and the power of these ‘formidable guardians of the 


‘ 


civilization and advancement are full of most impres- 


sive illustrations of the influence which they have ex- 


erted in repressing the onward and upward movements 


of intellectual and moral, no less than of purely phy- 


« sical science. The great and the good of every age 


have been compelled to encounter the unscrupulous 


denunciation, the fierce invective and the determined 
hostility of this conservative band: have been stigma- 


tized as enthusiasts, as visionaries, as fanatics, as dis- 


turbers of the public weal, agitators, incendiaries, de- 


magogues and imposters; and have attained the accom- 


, plishment of their far-seeing and far-reaching designs 
» only through a series of persecutions, sufferings and 


‘ martyrdoms which might well appai and dishearten | 


the timid and irresolute votary of truth and knowledge 
Nor has the world purchased wisdom in this respect 
2 by the dear bought experience of sixty centuries. The 

brand of impracticability is still imposed upon each 
’ adventurous spirit who presumes to contravene the es- 
> tablished standards of belief—to depart from the estab- 
lished routine of thought—or to cast an earnest glance 
® into the possible future in search of that ideal excel- 
, lence which he conceives within the reach of humanity 

whenever it shall be aroused to put forth its energies 
. for its attainment. 
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There is always to be found in every community a| 
class of sirewd, penetrating, sagacious, and self-com- 
placent individuals who not only look with the utmcst 
distrust upon ali departures, under whatever pretext, 


conceive themsclyes bound to denounce every excur- 


the existing boundaries of knowledge, as impious and | 


and limit the domains of philesophy and even of justi- 


From these high places they complacently survey the 
= | 


portals of worldly wisdom: and the annals of human | 
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The wisdom and eff.ciency of the means tobe adopted 
for the acccmyiis!:ment of any specific chject, essenti- « 


Tae 


i 
| , , 
j ally depend upon our estimate of the ultimate end in 


view. 


If we deem the acjuisition of wezlth, of power 
] } ’ 


| of fame, the exemption ficm physice] ills and the en- 


joyment of ease and luxury the great aim of existence 
—the object of our being—we assuredly do well in 


avoiding all unnecessary ccllision with these who, as 6 


) 
le . . . ( 
|} instruments or auxiliaries, may aid us in the acccm- ? 

. . . , 
| plishment of these ulterior and paramount purposes. § 
| if on the other hand we are convinced that none of ? 

) 


| these objects constitute the destiny of humanity—that 


| the gift of intelligent existence was bestowed upon us 
| for hizher, grander and nobler purpeses—that the men- 


| tal powers which successively develope themselves as 


| we progress in life are the germs and blessems which 
| are destined to expand and bear fruit through the revo- 

lutions of eternity —that these powers and faculties, 
| though linked for a brief period with cur physicel and 
| animal nature, are essentially independent of and infi- ¢ 
| hitely superior to it—that wealth and temporal power 


| and worldly fame, are fleeting, evanescent, perishable, 


| delusive and vain—while truth, virtue, the beautiful, ‘ 

| the ideal, the sublime—elevation of soul—disinterested 

| benevolence—universal philanthropy—-unwavering faith 
—unquestioning obedience to the dictates of duty and 

| the laws of the Creator—and an earnest desire to miti- 

| gate the sufferings, to relieve the distresses, to expand 


| and purify the aims of humanity—can alone fulfil the , 
high doctrines of spiritual life—we shall no longer re- 


gard with contemptuous indifference, those who strive , 


|to breath a purer atmosphere than that which sur- 


rounds them, and * to live while in, above the world.” 


|The prominent lesson of Curistranrry—that which 


| breathes in every page of the volume of revelation— ? 
which constitutes its spirit and its life-giving efficacy— ‘ 
| is the very lesson which the world has most constantly 


and systematically overlooked—nay derounced, vilified 
|and contemned as impracticable, visionary, absurd. 


The Great Teacnher—He who “ spake as never man 
spake ’’—whose word was truth—whose life was the 
highest exemplification of Ideal and Practical Beauty— 
recognized none of those maxims of worldly wisdom, 


| which prompted then, as now, to the attainment, by 
| whatever means, of temporal ease, exemption from 
physical ills, the accumulation of wealth, the enjoy- 
ment of fame, the acquisition of power. All these 
| darling objects of human ambition, were overlooked, 
| passed by, and unequivocally condemned. Aspirations 
for immortality, elevation and purity of thought—ear- 
| nest strivings for the Good, the Beautiful and the True 
—accompanied by an all-comprehending—all-embrac- 
ing love of humanity, as such, and irrespective of its 
trappings, and its extrinsic accompaniments — these 
| were the qualities sought out, appreciated and prized 
| by Him, even when concealed from the eye of the keen- % 
|est observer under the garb of poverty, obscurity, ig- 
| norance and ignoble toil, How utterly impracticable— 
as that term is now generally understood and received 
| —was the whole tenor of his life—the whole burden 
of his instructions —the whole scope and aim of his 
gospel! All the most attractive pursuits of humanity 
|— all the enjoyments and the luxuries most highly ¢ 
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prized and most ardently sought out—were required tc 
be laid as a worthless offering upon the consecrated 
altar of the Soul and Spirit of Man. Life itself was to 
be contemned, cheerfully sacrificed, whenever its evane- 
scent taper could be sustiined only at the expense of 
its immortal nature. Poverty and humility, persecu- 
tion and affliction, tortures and a lingering and painful 
death were to be welcomed as messengers of mercy, as 
harbingers of peace and love and kindness, when they 
were to be ayoided only by a practical denial of those 
great truths which opened up to the freed spirit the 
path of immortulity, How frivolous, how empty, how 
unsatisfying to minds which had drank in the waters of 
life from this pure fountain, must have seemed the rest- 
less and feverish dream of the worldling — boasting 
amid the thick darkness of his benighted and aimless 
mind, of his prescience, his shrew !ness, his practical 
sagacity! Either Christianity is a gross delusion — its 
most sacred lessons, a cheat — its high hopes end pro- 
mises and prospects, the chimeras of a disordered ima- 
gination—and the spirit of man and immortality, and an 
unending future, ‘‘ such stuff as dreams are made of,” 
or ‘life is more than meat and the body more than 
raiment ;” there are ‘treasures in Heaven, where 
neither moth corrupts nor thieves break through and 
steal,” and we “‘ cannot serve both God and Mammon.” 
So thought and so reasoned the Apostles and Martyrs 
of the primitive church: and sothinking they ‘* count- 
ed not their lives dear” when duty demanded their 
sacrifice. So thought and so reasoned the martyrs and 
confessors of a subsequent age: Cranmer and Latimer 
and Ridley and Rogers: and so thinking and reasoning, 
they were, unquestionably, the most impracticable men 
of the day, and while millions around them sought 
their ease and guarded their possessions and hoarded 
their treasures, and drank of the cup of pleasure, they 
drained the dregs of the bitter cup of suffering. So 
thought the Luthers and the Melancthons, of the Re- 
formation, when they breasted the formidable current 
of ecclesiastical corruption and abuse which pervaded 
the church; and so have thought and reasoned the Ga- 
lileos, the Keplers, the Newtons, the Watts, and the 
Fultons of science —the Miltons, the Cowpers, the 
Kirke Whites, the Keats, the Wordsworths, and Cole- 
ridges, of the poetic muse —the George Foxes, the 
Oberlins, the Wilberforces, of the philanthropists and be- 
nefactors of suffering humanity—the Taylors, the Hook- 
ers, the Barrows, the Chalmers, the Channings and the 
Follens, of a pure and elevated christian morality—the 
Washingtons and Frankjins, the LaFayettes and Koski- 
uscos, the Burkes and the Pitts, of the Cabinet and the 
Senate. So in short have thought and so have reasoned 
all those who in every age have adorned, ennobled and 
elevated humanity: and it is precisely because, for all 
the ordinary purposes of mere men of the world, they 
were impracticable—because they sought to carry for- 
ward the destinies of their race, to reach onward and 
upward to a higher good than was apparent on the sur- 
face of events—a good not attainable by continuing to 
move in the monotonous routine of custom and pre- 
scription, however yenerable, profitable or safe — and 
fearlessly to swing from the moorings of the present 
and the past, to.explore the limitless ocean of the fu- 
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ture—that mankind have attained a height both of con- 
templation and of action, from which they may descry 
a nobler and an indefinitely expanded prospect, stretch- 
ing beyond the visible Universe of matter, and “‘ taking 
fast held of immortality.” 

Say what we will of the enthusiasts, the dreamers, 
the idealists, the speculative visionaries, of the tran- 
scendental realms of the imagination — theirs is the 
gift of 

* that blessed mood 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the beavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 
Is lightened—that serene and blessed mood, 
In which the affections gently lead us on 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame, 
And even the motion of our buman blood, 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul ; 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy 
We see into the life of things.” 





How many pure and innocent spirits, in the spring- 
tide of life and hope, and amid the beaming anticipa- 
tions which youth alone can feel, derive those abiding 
impulses of true nobility of soul, and imbibe those deep 
inspirations of a destiny to be evolved in al} its gran- 
deur, only through the revolving cycles of immortality 
—from the study and the contemplation of the ideal 
exhibited through the pages and in the productions of 
the favored sons of genius! And are we told that al} 
this unfits them for the practical scenes and stern reali- 
ties of ordinary pursuits, and the varied responsibilities 
of life? Doubtless it does so to a great extent. Bvt 
what are those practical scenes and stern realities, those 
pursuits and responsibilities? Are they not far too 
generally all unworthy of our immortal nature—of our 
ever expanding faculties and powers of thought and 
action? Are they not far too generally at open vari- 
ance with the laws and institutions of the Creator— 
with the lessons, the injunctions and the requirements 
of the Great Teacher—with the “voice of God within 
the soul ”—with the precepts and example of the truly 
great and wise and good — with the convictions of our 
own enlightened understanding — and with all that we 
can conceive or apprehend of the scope and desigu of 
creative beneficence and wisdom? Alas, alas! too 
soon indeed are the bright and beautiful visions of 
youth and innocence clouded and darkened by the sur- 
rounding realities of ‘‘ a world lying in wickedness ”— 
too soon are the lessons earliest and most gratefully ig- 
bibed from the loveliness and beauty of nature, and 
the kindly influences of the domestic circle, rudely 
erased from the tablets of memory, by the violence and 
selfishness, the pride and passion, the wretchedness 
and misery, which pervade society in all its depart- 
ments. 

The philosophy of Christianity—the true civilization 
of humanity--the purity and perfection of oy nature 
—remain yet to be unfolded—and the worshipers of the 
Ipeat—the earnest seekers after the True, the Beap- 
TIFuL and the Goop—the pioneers of individual, social 
and National Reronm—the active promoters of Un1- 
versaAL Peace, Universat PHILANTHROPY, UNI- 
VERSAL KNowWLEDGE=are, we apprehend, nearer the 
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solution of the problem of existence in the precise pro- 
portiin that their labors and their efforts are underva- 
lued and denounced by the men of the world as Im- 
PRACTICABLE, 





The American Flag. 
(4 Hymn for the approaching National Anniversary.] 


BY E. B. O’CALLAGHAN. 
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I. 
Up with that Flag !—your country’s "Flag—which now long 
years ago, 
Was first unfolded to the winds that from heaven’s concave blow, 
And whilst its spangled folds abroad majestically throw 
Their stars and stripes, who’s there will crouch before his 
country’s foe ? 


= 


II. 
Up with that Flag !—that tatter’d Flag—which in the days of 
yore, 
Through tempest and through deep despair, your brave fore- 
fathers bore 
Unflinchingly across the plains of Jersey, whilst their gore 
Purpled the white bleak fields of snow which stretch’d from 
shore to shore. 
ill. 
Up with that Flag ! *twas in the day of sorrow and distress, 
A pillar of cloud and fire to ye when in the wilderness, 
The eastern Pharaoh sent his hosts, to smite and to oppress 
The people whom Jehovah chose to prosper and to bless. 


IV. 
Up with that Flag!—that gorgeous Flag—before whose shad- 
owy frown 
Proud England’s choicest cohorts quail’d and laid their weapons 
down 


At Saratoga, and before the walls of old Yorktown, 
Stript of their laurels, of their pride, their glory and renown. 


Vv. 
Up with that Flag!—forget ye now, Warren and Bunker’s 
height ? 
Or those who put the enemy at Eutaw’s Springs to flight ? 
Or Lawrence’s request when earth was fading from his sight ? 
When “ Don’t give up the ship!” he cried, for God defends the 
right! 
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Vi. 
Up with that Flag !—O’er Perry’s head, when gaijlantly he brav’d 
The enemy, and made them ours, that splendid banner wav’d ; 
And when again, on Champlain’s Lake, the invaders quarter 
erav’d, 
It was upon that gorgeous Flag the triumph was engrav’d. 


Vil. 
Up with that Flag! its radiant folds have often been the shroud 
Of gallant hearts, which in the fight of freedom, never bow’d 
Before a foe, nor whilst in life, whate’er the odds, allowed 
It to be struck—that glorious Flag !—of which they were so 
proud. 


VIII. 
Up with that Flag! now let it float upon our own free air, 
And let ih’ oppress’d of every land its generous shelter share ; 
And as grim war already stamp’d sufficient glory there, 
Let white-winged Peace henceforward keep that Flag within 
her care. 





Love.—Murmur not, complain not, ye who have, in 
this world, one soul that truly loves you! Think what 
the soul is—of its worth and grandeur—of its relation- 
ship to God—of its transcendent life and immortality— 
and let your heart swell with gratitude that you are be- 
loved by such a spirit. 





The Devii’s hardest jaugh is at a detracting witticism. 
¢ Hence the phrase, “ develish good,” has sometimes a 
‘ literal meaning, Washington Allston. 
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Summer Fancies — No. 2. 





BY ALFRED B. STREET. 





There are a great many “glories” of nature. 
pine-tree is onlyone of them. It is a pretty large glory 
it is true, Still there are others. There is a noble 
horse-chesnut towering up beside my window as! write. 
Not a “ garret” window, somemorable in the history of 
pen-pinchers, not quite so high, but a three-story look 
out. The top of the tree is level with the roof, so that 
when my eye glances without it lights upon the deep 
green verdure of the upper branches, 
dure, truly. 


The 


Deep green ver- 
How fresh and cool the depths seem in 
the fierce quivering heat of this summer noon. The 
black shadow is asleep within the heart-branches of the 
glorious tree. There are a few streaks of gold also 
within it, and one beam has been shattered by the leaves ; 
completely ‘broken into bits.” Ah, there is a butter- 
fly fluttering inside, so high that I question whether the 
spotted dandy of the flower garden, the velveted, tin- 
selled fop of the rose boudoir will be able to find his 
way back to the blushing fragrant gem down below that 
he has forsaken. And hark, too, deep sounding and so- 
norous, the music of the bee. 


minstrel of the air. He, surely, too has lost his way. 
There are no blossoms here—they dropped a fortnight 
since, 
I mean. He sounds his music in a higher key—a mellow 
tenor—but the large splendid bumble-bee, or humble bee, 
or whatever its name is, (at all events theone I’m talking 
about) that carries a harp on each side of him of a deep 
rich bass. How delicious the sound is upon a sultry, 
drowsy, languid afternoon in July. It sweeps past your 
ear with a deep twang, a soothing, breezy murmur, inde- 
scribably sweet. It has a summer tone. It tells us as 


spring ‘* starting up” the cowslips and “ turning out” 
the violets. But we are getting away from the tree. 


verns kept by ‘‘ humans,” that it makes no charge— 
Not it. The breeze, the sun-shine, birds, butterflies, 
bees, rain-drops, caterpillars, and all, have “the free- 
dom” of the leaf-house—free entrances, roamings about 
and exits. Walk in, ladiesand gentlemen, or rather fly 
in—Mr. Horse Chesnut is glad to see you. 


leaves—a real Polka too. 


springs up, and now the other gives the leap. Twin- 


chirps the russet ground-bird, whilst the wren keeps up 
a noisy criticism, displaying great knowledge doubtless, 
but little manners. The beauty of the dance has quite 
overcome the butterfly, so he has taken a chair upon a 
twig and keeps up a languid die-away fanning. The 
bee, however, darts in and out as though the dance 
was “‘no great shakes” after all. Take care master 
bee, you are out of the fashion—you are really in a dan- 
gerous way. It won’tdo, you will lose caste —you 





will be debarred from “‘society”—the “first class” will 


He comes in his tawny . 
jacket, black velvet cap and small clothes, the roving ‘ 


It is not, however, the little working honey-bee « 


much as that the brightest goddess of the year is smil- 
ing upon us, as the blue bird does of green-sandalled ' 


See howhe | 
opens his bough-windows to let in the wind, and I de- ¢ 
clare if the sun-shine has not got up a dance upon the , 
Hurrah! one bright flash : 


kling, merry, sparkling waltzers, how they “go it!” ‘ 
‘* Brava, bravissima,” warbles the robin—* Good, good,” ¢ 
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is a vegetable tavern, with this diflerence from the ta- ‘ 
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cut you *decidedly”—not like the * Polka.”—‘* Hor- 
rid !” 

Let us back again tothe tree. About the last of Feb- 
ruary its large buds begia to glisten—the varnish begins 
to ooze out—the rich brown becomes richer—the buds 
swell larger and larger until about the commencement 
of May, you may see symptoms of * leafing out.” 
There are pale colored spots too, scattered throughout 
the tree —at last, out springs the stems with their 
umbrella-like leaves, and all over the tree like a “‘ gar- 
meant of praise,” are delicate, beautiful blossoms. Cream- 
color.d with crimson spots are they; cone-shaped 
and studded thick within and withvut, over the com- 
pact branches. And oh the humming we hear then.— 
Not one bee, but lezions, darting here and there, hither 
and yon, as though fairly bewildered by ‘‘the wilderness 
of sweets” By the way, what a life the bee leads.— 
Wandering from flower to flower, dancing or rather fly- 
ing to its own music, and turning every thing into 
golden honey—rich, bright, luscious honey, ‘fit for the 
gods ;” the essence of all flowers condensed. But a word 
in your_ear, reader. 
bees so olten that ‘*1 have a bee in my bonnet” J am 
I may seem a little wil’; 
but don’t think because I wander somewhat that my 


Don’t suppose because I recur to 
perfectly sane I assure you. 
wits are wool-gathering really. But to resume my main 
subject, the tree. 

After a week or so of blossom-glory, there are minia- 


ture snow-storms under the branches. Every little va- 


) grant South wind that comes along ‘‘kicking up a dust,” 


shakes the storms out of the trees. Really what a 
scattering of floral snow is made by a pufi’ that would 
hardly urge along a boy’s toy-ship in a pond. And now 
look at the grass beneath. Green spotted over with 
white, like wild clover in a forest glade, or daisies in a 
field. But shortly after the flower-spirit of the tree has 
sank down and died at its roots, little balls begin to ap- 
pear—-the infant nuts. It takesa pretty good eye, and 
an observant one to boot, to single them out from the 
verdure ; but there they are, growing larger and larger, 
until the shell will commence hardening and ‘brown- 


, ing” around them for the Autumn carnival, 


But I am contemplating it now in June. What a deep 


shade it casts by day, as the long, dep-lined leaves be- 
’ come large; an at night the moonbeam is shivered in- 


How beautiful 
it looks with its edges steeped in the silver gloss of the 


to a thousand atoms on its tufted head. 


» moonlight, and how grand too, with its great heart black 
’ as shaded water. 


In three or four months, from this 
time, however, there wont be in it much _ beauty 
or grandeur. It will present a decidedly undignifi- 
ed and vulgar appearance; that is, if old brimless 
tattered hats and queer looking clubs lodged in its bro- 
ken, ragged branches, can make itso. And every now 
and then a shower of stones will rattle within the trees, 
and be succeeded by the rattle of the large, rich, ripe 
nuts underneath. Oh, what a time for the idle, worth- 
less, vagabond boys, what a shouting and scrambling, 
and quarreling and fighting, and filling of pockets.— 
What eager solicitude, what laughable industry, these 
little excresences of humanity will show in their thiev- 
ing operations, And, by the by, where is there a more 
worthless, good-for-nothing object on this footstool, than 


» 





an idle, truant, badly-disposed boy~-such as ycu find in 
cities in scores—unwashed, half-clad, wrangling ur- 
chins! why, really, they are not fit even for scare- 
crows in a corn-field. 

Well, upon my word, says the reader, here has been 
‘a great fuss’ made abcut a hcrse-chesnut. Two mor- 
tal columns filled up on this subject. I acknowledge it 
and therefore stop. 

Thcre is as noble a row cf elms stretching away from 
another window of my “thought den” as I wish to see. 
How gracefully their fcathcry branches hang in the 
still calm of the golden afterncon, ‘They appear as lan- 
guid as does a fine lady who thinks she is most charming 
when ‘doing the sentimental.” I lcve elms as well as 
| do horse-chesnuts and pine trees, They are beautiful 
“exceedingly.” Lut mest beautiful when dipping over 
I knew astream in Sulli- 


Often and often have I 


wat r, their native place. 
van that is plumed with them. 
angled in it when a June sun was showerirg fire unon 
nature. Yes, indeed, when the hill tops would shim- 
mer in the hot air, and the fields seem as though they 
were “ wilting.” Well, there was I waist deep in the 
pure, clear element, ‘‘as cool as a cucumber,” feeling 
the glide of the crystal around my limbs, and having 
the pearl and gurgle of the little “rifts” and ripples in 
my ear. Above me was a thick green roof bent by the 
interlacing elm-tops, and oh! did’nt I whip up the trcut. 
What cared I for the heat without. It made the corn 
grow. I could’nt help it if folks did feel hot in cities 
and villages, and houses, and woods, and fields, end so 
on. If they were such fools as to stay in such places 
when they might get to the woods witha little exertion, 
it was’nt my fault—I did’nt make their ‘“‘ brain-pans” 
nor their tastes. Here was coolness for the asking — 
here was soft, limpid, shadowed water — here were 
freshness and sweet odors, and sweet songs, and bright 
shapes, and ‘all sorts,” of good things. They were 
The forest-road that led from the 
“turnpike” right straight to this beautiful stream, 
was’nt hid from all eyes but mine. The blazed trees 
upon each side could tell others which way the road 


open to all as to me. 


went “just as well” as they could tell me —so who 
cared. Well! I’ve fished in that stream from morn till 
night, and after I have emerged from the woods and 
been asked if it had not been a hot day, I have abso- 
Hot day! why bless you 
’ve been comfortable as possible, up to my waist in 
nectar all the time. 


lutely stared with surprise. 


And do you see that three-pound- 
er! Crimson-spotted and silver-throated! ‘That fel- 
low came fiom a pool so cold it made my hands ache + 
scooping up some of its water to my forehead—for, a 
whisper to you reader, the gnats were so confoundedly 
thick, I thought they would sting me into a fit—of swear- 
ing at least, but I endured, because it could’nt be 
cured. We can’t have everything as we wish it in this 
world, and so with this bit of philosophy, I make for 


the present my exit. ¢ 





Better say nothing than not to the purpose. And to 
speak pertinently, consider both what is fit, and when it 
“is fit, to speak. 

Seek not to be rich, buthappy. The one lies in bags, | 
the other in content, which wealth can never give, 
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Brief Notices of some of the deceased Poets of New-York. 





BY ATTICUS. 





The State of New-York, vast in her territory,—her 
population—resources of wealth, and means of educa- 
tion, can point also with just pride to her Anthology, 
as one certainly equal to those of her sister states, and 
scarcely inferior to any in Europe of the same charac- 
ter. While her railroads and canals, her mercantile, 
azricultura]l and mechanic interests have diffused plenty 
within her borders, the ‘ inner life” has been express- 
ed and the legend of lake and mountain have found a 
tongue. Althouzh the majority of the verse produced 
in the State of New-York is of a loose and fugitiye cha- 
racter, it is yet impregnated with the true feeling and 
affords evidence that the poetical spirit exists, and only 
awaits tire and opportunity for a wider field and a high- 
er flight. 

The dawning of verse in this State was at a period 
anterior to the Revolution. The productions of the 
writers in thes2 tim2s were not deficient in easy versifi- 
cation and melody, but they wanted for the most part 
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the feeling and inspiration of true poetry. Tne age did 


~A 


not incline towards efforts of the imagination. The fo- 
rest was to be subdued and the seeds of empire planted. 


aA 


The strong arm and the calculating head were alone re- 
quired—the one to wield the axe and the other toframe 
the Jaws. But as the means of living became more 


aA 


easy on the one hand, and government more defined and 
stable on the other, poetry, in common with the other 
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arts and with the sciences, partook in a greater degree 


~~ 


of public attention and sentiment ; consequently there 


~ 


is to be seen iff it a progressive improvement, from its 
first efforts to the present, until New-York can show 


A 


~ 


¢ brighter and higher triumphs to come, but which is 
‘ now by no means unworthy of the importance of the 


~ 


«* Empire State.” 

The first poet of any consequence who flourished in 
our State, is William Livingston, who wrote in 1747. 
His style is distinguished by much skill and smooth- 


oO 
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ness of versification, and his verse is generally written 
in the Alexandrine measure. His “ Gift of Provi- 


’ 
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dence,’ 
light, exhaustless source of good,” are polished and 


AAA 


graceful. 
Mrs. Ann E. Bleecker wrote in 1778. — Her lines ** on 
reading Virgil” and “‘ Thanksgiving after escape from 
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Indian perils,” are possessed of much sweetness and 
harmony. 
Guliun Verplanck was a poet of considerable taste 


— 


Las 


and elegance, close observation of men and mauners, 
and keen irony. His i’vem entitled ‘ Vice, a satire,” 
published in 1774, exhibited in a high degree all these 
qualities, 

Anthony Bleecker contributed much to the periodical 
literature of the day, between 1800 and 1825. His ad- 
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dress **to Trenton Falls, near Utica,’ 
specimen of his powers as a poet, a blending of satire 


ea 


with serious thought. 

Gen. Jacob Morton was the author of many fugitive 
pieces, characterized by much tenderness and sweet- 
ness. His “ Elegiac lines” and verses “to the me- 
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a poetical literature, which is not only a prophecy of 


and his hymn commencing with “ Father of 
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mory of Col. Wood,” and verses written ‘‘in a Book of ¢ 
Fortunes in 1787,” are good specimens of his style. , 


A. L. Blauvelt was a poet of considerable powers. 4 
His “lines suggested by the perusal of the life of Q 
Chattenton,” are smooth and graceful. S 

Dr. Samuel L. Mitchell was a poet of no ordinary ° 
skill and ability. His many fugitive pieces display con- 
siderable imagination and didactic power. ¢ 
Isaac Clason has shown much strength and vigor asa 5 

) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
> 


poet. His address to ** Napoleon” in 1825, is spirited « 
and in many parts beautiful. 
John Rudolph Sutermeister was a fugitive writer of 





much beauty and sweetness, His contributions to the , 
different journals were numerous. He possessed a fine 


fancy, with great delicacy of sentiment. His ‘“ Faded 
Hours,” prophetic of his early death, at the age of 23, 
is very touching and harmonious. 

Jonathan Lawrence, Jr., who died at the age of 25, 
was also one whose bud of genius promised much rich « 
and beautiful fruit. A collection of his poems was 


published by his friends after his decease, which show- 
ed the vigor and precociousness of his mind. His 
** Thoughts of a Student,” “ Morning among the Hills,” 
and * Look Aloft,” are very fine and spirited, 


James Rodman Drake, who also died in the prime of 





his intellect, was a man of splendid genius, and asa 
| poet, stands in the front rank of American writ- 


| ers. His address to the “ American Flag, is em- 
| balmed in the National heart and boasted of as a Na- 
| tional lyric. The heart beats and the spirit mounts at 
| its perusal. His ‘* Culprit Fay,” is agem of the purest 
water, combining beau ful fancy with graphic skill in 
}an embodyment of the -erial visions that ‘* play in the 
| plighted clouds,” and true delineations of animate and 
| inanimate uature. His “ Bronx,” is also a fine descrip- 
| tive poem 
Robert C, Sands was the coadjutor of the Rev. J. W. 
Eastburn, in the production of the poem entitled * Ya- 
moyden.” His proem to the work and the songs scatter- 
ed throughout the volume, display genius of a high and 
brilliant order. ‘* The green isle of lovers,” and * the 
dead of 1832,” are both eminently fine. ( 
William Leggett was the author of ‘* Leisure Hours 


jat Sea,” and other fugitive pieces published subse- 
| quently. His verse is melodious and graceful and often- 


times of a high order. His ** Melody” commencing « 
with ‘ If these bright stars that gem the night,” is ex 
ceedingly beautiful. 


James G. Brooks was the author of many spirited and 


~~e 


delightful poems under the signature of ‘* Florio.” In 
connexion with his accomplished wife, Mrs. Mary E. 


Brooks, he published some years since a volume entitled 


’ 


“The rivals of Este and other poems.” His poems are 


characterized by much tenderness and pathos of senti- 
ment, and beauty and harmony of style. 

J. B. Van Schaick was a writer of ability. Although 
he wrote but little, yet that little showed he was pos- ¢ 





| ° ° 
sessed of the spirit and feeling which constitutes the 


| poet, His ‘* Joshua commanding the sun to stand still,” 
| and his ** Address to the daughter of De Witt Clinton,” 
both have high merit. 

Willis G, Clark, has produced a number of poems full 


|of gentie thought, religious feeling, and sweet senti- 
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ment. His ‘* Mary Queen of Scots,” ‘‘ The Burial Place 
at Lawel Hill,” ** The Early Dead,” and ** Death of the 
First-born,”’ are beautiful and characteristic. 

Samuel Woodworth has written many popular pieces. 
His ‘* Bucket” and ** The Needle” are well known and 
appreciated. 

Lucretia M. Davidson, who died at the premature age 
of 16, possessed a poetical genius of the highest order, 
upon which the greatest expectations were justly based. 
Her poems, produced in the bud as it were of child- 
hood, were wonderful. Their beauty of pathos, at that 
early age, drew forth the warmest encomiuins. We can 
only imagine, as we are not permitted to know, what 
would have been the glory of the “ perfect flower,” 
the bud of which was so rich and fragrant. 

What has been said of Lucretia applies also with 
equal justice to Margaret Davidson, the younger sister 
of the above—sisters not only in blood but in genius, 
and in the same early fate. Strange that two such buds 
should grow on the same genealogical stem, and strange 
also that the world should but know their sweetness, 
to mourn over their decay. “They but bloomed to 
fade.” 

Miss Lucy Hooper also gave evidence before she 
died, of the choice gift of genuis. Her “ Poetical re- 
mains,” lately published under the editorship of John 
Keese, are full of sweetness, beauty and harmony. 





Literary Notices. 
Rose v’Avsrer, a Tale of Troublous Times: By G. P. R. James. 
New-York, Harper and Brothers, 1844. 

We are indebted to the politeness of Mr. E. H. Ben- 
pER, Bookseller, No. 75 State-street, for an opportunity 
to glance over the pagesof this new emanation from the 
inexhaustible imagination of James. We perceive no 
indications of debility in the vigorous style and flowing 
eloquence of this justly admired and very popular wri- 
ter—no flagging in the power which has uniformly cha- 
racterized the leading incidents and imagery of his tale 
—no symptoms of exhaustion in inventive faculty, de- 
scriptive grace or accurate historical delineation. In all 
these respects James is unquestionably the most success- 
ful and remarkable author of fiction, which the age has 
produced. When his great prototype—he who may 
justly be regarded as the pioneer of modern romancers 
—gave the literary world, in quick succession, the pro- 
ducts of his teeming genius and well-stored mind, men 
wondered at the vast fertility and apparently inexhaus- 
tible fund of invention and power of execution which 
he developed. But misfortune, pecuniary embarrass- 
ment, and a combination of worldly ills, pressed his gi- 
gantic spirit prematurely to the earth ; and under their 
iron thrall his physical and mental energies were alike 
crushed. Bulwer, long since, substantially withdrew 
from the field which he for some time beautified and 
adorned by the brilliant coruscations of a genius which 
however erratic, and occasionally ‘dazzling to blind,” 
displayed powers unsurpassed by any of his predeces- 
sors or contemporaries. Our own Cooper writes at his 
leisure, and can scarcely be regarded as a periodical 
contributor to the fictitious literature of the age. Dic- 
kens, we grieve to say it, has evidently exhausted the 
stores of his genius. James only is left of the original 
school of ‘ Waverly,” upon whom the public can rely 
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for a constant series of historical romances: for an un- 
interrupted supply of standard works of fiction~in- 
forming the understanding and enlightening the mind, 
while they regale the fancy and gratify the taste for le- 
gendary lore and exciting interest. 

The scene of the present work is laid in “ la belle 
France,” in the days of that prince of monarchs, 
“Henri Quatre”--and at the eventful period imme- 
diately preceding the battle of Ivry. The good-hearted 
king himself plays a conspicuous part among the ‘‘dra- 
matis persone” of the novel—and the minor characters 
are beautifully conceived and admirably developed. 
The story itself abounds in interest—and its execution 
throughout fully sustains the established reputation of 
the distinguished author. Perhaps no period in the 
history of modern civilization, could have been selected, 
affording more abundant and copious materials for the 
novelist skilled in depicting the manners and peculiar 
characteristics of the time, the workings of human 
passion amid scenes of the most harassing anxiely and 
turmoil, and the rapidly succeeding alternations of vic- 
tory and defeat in the contest for an empire and acrown, 
for civil and religious liberty—for ‘* God and the right” 
—than that which has here been so successfully and so 
powerfully illustrated. The student of history will find 
his labors materially aided, and his conception of the 
spirit of these * stirring times ” rendered more accurate 
and vivid, by a perusal of this work: and the moral 
philosopher—the advocate of progress—the friend of 
humanity—no less than the politician, the statesman 
and the patriot, as such, -vill not fail to derive from it 
abiding and wholesome lessons of nara goodness, 
and public and private virtue. 


Messrs. Jenks & Paumer, of Boston, have oblig- 
ingly forwarded to us, through Mr. E. H. Pease of this 
city, the following, among other recent publications, 
from their well known establishment: 

The Young Ladies Vocal Class Book, for the use of Female Semi- 
naries and Music Classes, consisting of systematic instruction 
for forming and training the voice : together with a collection 
of songs, for one, two, three and four voices, composed, se- 
lected and arranged with piano forte accompaniments, by 
Grorce James Wess, Professor in the Boston Academy of 
Music. 


The Littte Songster ; consisting of Original Songs for children : 
together with directions to teachers for cultivating the ear 
and voice, and exercises for teaching children the first rudi- 
ments of singing, for the use of primary schools and families, 
by Geonrce J. Wess. 


Child’s First and Second Books of History; including the mo- 
dern History of Europe, Asia and Africa, with maps and en- 
gravings, by the author of Peter oe Farley's Tales. 


An Elementary Dictionary for “Common Schools ; with Pro- 
nouncing Vocabularies of Classical, Scripture and Modern 
Geographical names, by J. E. Woncesren. 





A Comprehensive Pronouncing and Explanatory Dictionary of 
the English Language, by J. E. Worcester. 

A Third Book for Reading and Spelling, with simple rules and 
instructions for avoiding common errors, and a vocabulary of 
words used in the lessons, &c. One hundred and seventh 
edition. 

All these works are eminently deserving of intro- 
duction into our elementary and higher institutions of < 
learning. Most of them, indeed, have already found 
their way there, with universal approbation and success 
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BR BEMENT’S AMERICAN HOTEL, 


NO. 100 STATE-STREET, ALBANY, 
Is now open for the reception of company, having undergone a thorough repair and com reno- 
5 vation from the cellar to ‘the attic. It has been wan furnished throughout, and in quality of beds, 
| cleanliness, and ng 4 rooms, will now compere with any other establishment in the city. 
Pa 


I 


In location, this House has many advantages, being situated in the centre, and on one of the most 
beautiful streets in the city ; within a few moments’ walk of the Easternand Western Depots 
and the landing of the Steamboats ; about midway between the Capitol, Public Offices, and the Banks, 
Post-Office, and the business parts of the city, renders it very convenient for the man of business, as 
well as gentlemen of leisure. 

The subscriber places much reliance on the countenance and. support of the Aouicutrunisrs 
throughout the Union, who may visit the , and pledges himself to spare no exertion. to render 
¢ their stay agreeable, should they favor him with their company. 

¢ Three Hills Farm will be carried on as usual, under my own superintendance, by a careful mana- 

: ger, and the breeding and rearing improved stock will be continued as —. ‘neuen 


Albany , June, 1844. 
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E. VAN SCHAACK’S | 
MAMMOTH VARIETY STORE, 


44 MARKET-STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
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This establishment has recently been greatly enlarged, embracing three sales rooms, each 60 
in depth, and now presents the greatest variety of goods and largest assortment of 


Wooden Wares, Baskets, Enamelied and Plain Iron Hollow Ware, Shaker Manufactures, Brushes, Cot 
Pocket Cutlery, Fancy Goods, Toys, &¢., to be found in the Country, 

Ladies and gentlemen passing through the city will confer a favor on the proprietor by cal 

to examine the assortment, though they may not wish to purchase. Merchants supplied .on 

most reasonable terms. E. VAN SCHAACE 


7 JAMES HENRY, 
No. 7LSTATE-STREET, ALBANY. 


Has for sale in quantities or by retail, an extensive assortment of School Books, Classical Bo 
Blank Books, Religious Books, Miscellaneous Works, Sacred Music, Stationery, &c. &c. 


NEW BOOK AND JOB PRINTINC OFFICE, 
OVER APOTHECAMLES’ WALL, 
CORNER OF STATE AND NORTH PEARL-STREETS, 
ALBANY. 


CORNELIOS WENDELL, 


Respectfully informs the citizens of Albany, and the public in general, that he has taken 
above extensive establishment, and has just returned from New-York with a large additional st 
of Book and Job Letter of the newest and most approved styles, which makes his office decide 
the most complete in the city; and that he is now prepared to execute all kinds of work in his. 
of the Art, at the shortest notice, and at a great reduction from former prices. 

C. W. returns his sincere and grateful thanks for favors heretofore received from his frie 
and fellow citizens; he begs a renewal and continuance of patronage, and pledges his reputatio1 
a Printer, that his work shall be executed in a style of neatness, taste and good workmanship, | 
shall vie with any establishment in the country. 

From long experience in .Law Printing, he feels assured that he can give the most an 
satisfaction to such gentlemen of the legal profession as may favor him with their work, 

Works done in Colors, at a trifling advance. 














VISITING CARDS, POLICIES OF INSURANCE, INVOICES. 
BUSINESS CARDS, BILLS OF LADING, LAW BLANKS, 
BA CHECKS, BILL HEADS, LAW CASES. 
; PROTESTS, LABELS, SHOWBILL POSTERS, 
LETTER CIRCULARS, BILLETS, HANDBILLS, &e. 
Together with all end every thing in the Printing line which may be called for by a genet 
and liberal public. Albany, June, 1844. 
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